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The  unparalleled  homage  paid  to  professional  talent  on  Mr 
Liston’s  departure  from  Edinburgh,  has  induced  one,  whose 
knowledge  of  him  extends  to  the  period  of  infancy,  to  record  the 
proceedings  which  took  place,  in  a  more  appropriate  form  than  that 
which  a  newspaper  presents;  especially  as  the  public  press,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  otherwise  engaged,  reported  few  of  the  Speeches  fully  or 
accurately.  The  Compiler  of  the  following  pages  pledges  himself 
for  the  fidelity  of  his  Reports,  and  hopes,  that,  in  the  performance 
of  this  duty — a  grateful  duty  to  him — he  is  doing  an  acceptable  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  medical  profession,  and  one  that  will  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  highly  respectable  and  intelligent  individuals  who 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  Friday  Evening,  November  21. 
1834,  in  honour  of  him  who  has  been  truly  styled  “  the  First  of 
Living  Surgeons.” 


Edinburgh,  Nov.  26.  1834. 
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REPORT. 


A  public  Dinner  was  given  on  Friday  21st  November  1834,  in  the 
Hopetoun  Rooms,  to  Robert  Liston,  Esq.,  in  consequence  of  that  gentle¬ 
man  leaving  Edinburgh  for  London,  he  having  been  appointed  surgeon  to 
the  North  London  Hospital.  About  three  hundred  gentlemen  were  prese  nt 
The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  was  in  the  Chair,  supported  on  his  right 
by  Mr  Liston,  Sir  George  Warrender,  Mr  Hay,  banker,  Provost  White  of 
Leith,  Colonel  Trelawny,  Mr  H.  G.  Bell,  Dr  Mackintosh,  &c.,  and 
on  his  left  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  Sir  David  Baird,  Sir  George  Ballin- 
gall,  John  Learmonth,  Esq.,  Professor  Wilson,  Dr  J.  A.  Robertson,  &c. 
The  croupiers  were,  Patrick  Robertson,  Esq.,  Dr  Lewins,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Dr  Campbell,  late  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Among  the  company  we  also  observed  Si 
Francis  Walker  Drummond,  Bart.,  Sir  Edward  Lees,  Professor  Cheape, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Liston  of  Ecclesmachen  (father  of  the  distinguished 
guest),  Captain  Dalyell,  Bailies  Donaldson  and  Macfarlane  of  Edinburgh, 
Bailie  Veitch  of  Leith,  Dr  Sommerville  of  Currie,  Messrs  W.  H.  Murray, 
Thomas  Allan,  George  Aitchison,  George  W.  Ramsay  of  Lixmount, 
Henry  Johnston,  banker,  Leith,  James  Melville,  &c.  &c. 

The  blessing  was  asked  by  Dr  Sommerville,  and  thanks  given  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Millar. 

The  King,  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Victoria  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal 
Family,  the  Army  and  Navy,  were  given  and  received  with  the  usual  de¬ 
monstrations  of  loyalty. 

The  Lord  Provost  then  rose,  and  requested  a  bumper.  He  said,  I 
must  confess  that  I  never  in  all  my  life  endeavoured  to  propose  a  toast 
where  I  felt  more  reluctance,  from  a  feeling  that  I  was  unable  to  do  it 
justice.  I  feel  a  degee  of  reluctance,  not  from  any  want  of  respect  for 
our  distinguished  guest,  but  because  1  feel  that  I  have  not  the  power  to 
do  justice  to  his  distinguished  talents.  In  this  large  and  widely  extended 
city,  which  lias  been  at  no  time  famed  for  commerce  or  manufactures, 
there  have  yet  been  two  learned  professions  which  have  occupied  a  large 
space  in  the  community — I  mean  the  professions  of  Law  and  Physic.  Of 
the  profession  of  law  at  the  present  moment  I  shall  say  nothing,  but  of 
the  profession  of  physic  I  entreat  your  indulgence  while  I  say  a  few 
words.  It  is  known  to  you  all,  that  for  a  century  and  a  half  Edinburgh 
has  b  n  pre-eminent  as  a  school  of  medicine ;  and  l  have  only  to  recall 
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to  your  recollection  tlie  names  of  Pitcairn,  the  first  professor  of  Medicine 
in  the  University,  of  Monro,  of  Cullen,  and  of  Black — names  which  are 
still  dear  in  the  college  of  King  James,  as  well  as  those  in  more  modern 
times,  Drs  Gregory,  Hope,  Home,  and  Hamilton.  But  amidst  all  the 
talent  which  encircles  the  University,  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  in 
the  line  of  profession  which  our  distinguished  guest  has  chalked  out  for 
himself,  he  has  many  rivals  but  no  equal.  Situated  as  I  am  in  the  Civic 
Chair,  and  taking  a  deep  interest  in  every  thing  that  concerns  the  good  of 
Edinburgh,  I  must  regret  the  departure  of  such  a  gem  from  this  town  as 
Mr  Liston.  I  will  not  inquire  into  the  motives  of  Mr  Liston  in  going  to 
a  southern  climate — we  all  know  that  it  is  not  unnatural  for  Scotchmen 
to  emigrate  to  the  south — and  if  we  allow  others  to  do  so,  it  ought  not 
to  be  denied  to  our  distinguished  guest.  But  I  may  mention  that  Mr 
Liston  will  have  more  opportunity  for  pursuing*  his  splendid  career  in  the 
city  to  which  he  is  about  to  go,  than  he  possibly  can  have  here.  I  will 
not  detain  you  longer,  because  there  are  others  to  follow  me  who  are 
more  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject  than  I  am,  and  I  shall  now 
conclude  by  calling  upon  you  to  dedicate  this  bumper  to  Mr  Liston,  with 
our  cordial  wishes  for  his  long  life,  health,  and  prosperity  in  all  his  un¬ 
dertakings. 

Mr  Liston — My  Lord  Provost  and  gentlemen,  if  I  had  the  power  of 
expressing  myself  in  public  with  more  than  ordinary  fluency,  I  should 
fed  myself  quite  unable  to  convey  to  your  Lordship  and  this  company 
the  least  idea  of  the  feelings  by  which  I  am  at  this  moment  overpowered. 
I  beg,  however,  most  humbly  and  most  sincerely,  to  return  my  grateful 
thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  me  by  this  day’s  meeting ;  and  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  that  honour  is  not  the  less  endeared  to  me, 
that,  sensible  of  my  own  want  of  merit,  I  can  only  ascribe  to  the  partial 
regard  of  friends  this  testimonial  to  my  character  and  professional  repu¬ 
tation.  I  know  that  so  high  a  mark  of  respect  and  friendship  has  never 
hitherto  been  conferred  on  any  one  in  similar  circumstances,  and,  consci¬ 
ous  that  it  is  far  above  my  deserts,  I  shall  endeavour,  by  a  zeal  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  duties  of  my  profession,  to  merit  in  my  future  life  the  honour 
now  conferred  upon  me.  After  most  mature  deliberation,  and,  with  the 
advice  of  my  more  immediate  friends,  in  whose  opinion  I  have  the  full¬ 
est  confidence,  I  have,  as  you  are  aware,  resolved  to  enter  upon  a  more 
extensive  field  of  practice.  I  feel  the  difficulties  of  my  position  as  much 
as  any  man,  and  whatever  success  may  chance  to  attend  me,  it  must  still 
be  accompanied  with  regret  that  I  have  lost  the  society  of  so  many  at¬ 
tached  friends,  who  have,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure,  conferred  this 
unexampled  mark  of  distinction.  They  have  come  forward  thus  public¬ 
ly,  to  testify  in  my  favour,  to  the  more  extended  part  of  the  British  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  metropolis,  that  I  am  entitled  to  some  portion  of  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  my  profession,  and  that  my  character  and  conduct  in  past  life 
have  been  such  as  to  secure  the  approbation  of  an  influential  portion  of 
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my  fellow-citizens.  Be  assured,  that  with  whatever  difficulties  I  may 
have  to  contend,  this  declaration  on  your  part  will  be  my  best  aid  in  en¬ 
countering,  and,  I  trust,  in  enabling  me  to  overcome  them ;  and  my 
grateful  sense  of  your  kindness  will  form  the  strongest  motive  to  con¬ 
tinued  and  unwearying  exertion.  Allow  me  to  say,  that  after  near  twenty 
years’  practice  in  this  city,  I  now  leave  it  with  a  feeling  that  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  reward  exceeding  any  thing  my  exertions  could  have  merited. 
Greater  in  itself  and  more  gratifying  to  me  than  any  advancement  which 
could  have  been  bestowed  by  academical  honour  or  any  other  species  of 
public  promotion.  And  if  at  any  time  I  have  thought,  perhaps  unjustly, 
that  my  services  were  in  any  quarters  overlooked,  this  reward  is  far  more 
than  I  could  ever  have  anticipated.  For  the  Medical  School  of  this  city, 
I  must  ever  feel  a  strong  attachment ;  to  it  I  have  owed  much,  and  I 
trust  that  it  will  long  continue  to  maintain  its  reputation ;  and  however 
reluctant  I  have  been  to  cease  to  belong  to  it,  yet  I  did  not  feel  myself 
entitled  to  decline  the  offer  (an  offer  the  more  flattering  that  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  unexpected)  to  become  connected  with  one  of  the  most  thriving 
of  all  the  establishments  for  medical  education  in  London,  and  having,  at 
the  same  time,  laid  open  to  me  a  more  extended  sphere  for  my  profes¬ 
sional  exertions.  I  again  thank  your  Lordship  and  the  company  for  all 
your  kindness. 

The  Eaiil  of  Buchan,  after  a  few  observations,  proposed  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
vost,  Magistrates,  and  Council,  and  prosperity  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Lord  Provost  returned  thanks. 

Dr  Mackintosh — My  Lord  Provost — I  have  been  entrusted  with  a  toast 
which  I  feel  great  pleasure  in  proposing.  When  I  was  a  young  man  I 
met  with  a  book — and  a  very  curious  book  it  was — which  had  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  giving  instructions  to  those  entering  upon  the  busy  scenes  of  ac¬ 
tive  life,  and  a  chapter  was  devoted  to  public  meetings.  I  remember  well 
that  it  was  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  when  one  was  to  speak  to  a  com¬ 
pany  after  dinner,  he  should  be  brief, — and  that  when  any  one  had. to  toast 
a  lady,  he  should  avoid  mentioning  her  name  till  he  had  exhausted  all 
his  eloquence  in  giving  an  animated  description  of  her  virtues,  beauties, 
and  graces,  carefully  concealing  every  defect,  and  then  he  was  to  con¬ 
clude  by  stating  he  was  sure  he  had  only  to  mention  the  name  to  ensure 
for  his  toast  the  most  hearty  and  gratifying  reception.  I  am  so  unused 
to  appear  at  the  festive  board,  and  more  particularly  surrounded  by  such 
a  numerous  and  intellectual  company,  that  I  should  have  failed  altoge¬ 
ther  in  performing  the  duty  that  has  devolved  on  me,  had  I  not  fortu¬ 
nately  recollected  the  instructions  of  my  author.  I  may  now  safely  let 
you  so  far  into  my  secret  as  to  state,  that  although  the  object  of  my 
toast  is  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  she  is  not  quite  so  old  as  some  of 
her  neighbours, — she  is  a  good  motherly  dame,  who  has  nursed  and 
reared  a  very  numerous  progeny,  who  have,  in  their  turn,  done  much  to 
spread  her  fame  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  and  increase  her  fortune. 
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Some  of  her  grinders  have  fallen  out  in  the  natural  process  of  decay,  but 
many  of  these  have  been  so  skilfully  replaced,  that  she  has  sustained  no 
loss.  There  may  be  a  stump  or  two,  but  I  must  put  my  thumb  upon 
that,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  my  author.  I  cannot  avoid 
noticing,  however,  (because  it  was  no  fault  of  her’s),  that  some  unskilful 
dentists  had  been  trying  experiments  upon  her  mouth,  and  deranged  her 
system  not  a  little  by  acting  contrary  to  common  sense,  and  forcing  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  into  new  sockets  that  were  not  wanted,  and  persuading  her 
to  sell  a  good  old  tooth,  which,  although  not  so  brilliant  as  it  had  once 
been,  was  still  a  sound  and  useful  tooth.  But  these  bad  artists,  from 
attempting  similar  tricks  in  the  south,  have  been  lately  obliged  to 
shut  up  shop,  and  are  not  likely,  I  hope,  to  interfere  with  her  again. 
My  Lord,  to  be  serious,  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  t(  Prosperity  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  health  and  long  life  to  all  her  Pro¬ 
fessors.”  I  spoke  figuratively  of  some  of  the  Professors, — I  shall  now 
state  seriously  that  many  of  them  have  proved  themselves,  by  a  fair  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  talents  and  exertions,  that  they  are  worthy  successors  of 
those  distinguished  individuals  who  enlarged  the  bounds  of  medical 
science,  and  brought  fame  and  wealth  to  the  Modem  Athens.  These 
Professors  have  proved,  by  their  popularity  among  students,  who  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  best  judges  of  the  powers  of  rival  teachers,  that  they 
possess  the  rare  talent  of  being  able  to  communicate  their  knowledge  to 
others.  I  feel  peculiar  pleasure  in  knowing  that  there  is  one  medical 
Professor  present,  of  whom  I  have  had  knowledge  ever  since  we  were 
boys.  I  have  known  him  as  an  industrious,  active,  and  zealous  student, 
and  a  talented  and  enlightened  practitioner.  Need  I  be  afraid  to  couple 
with  my  toast  the  name  of  Sir  George  Ballingall, — who  was  one  of  the 
first  writers  who  struck  a  blow  at  the  old  system  of  treating  diseases  in 
India,  and  who  threw  a  new  light  upon  them,  which  had  been  followed 
by  the  most  beneficial  results.  One  word  more.  I  am  one  of  those  un¬ 
fortunate  persons  suspected  of  being  deadly  foes  to  the  University,  whose 
downfall  we  wish  to  hasten,  on  purpose  that  we  might  rejoice.  I  gladly 
seize  this  opportunity  of  stating,  in  the  most  public  manner,  for  myself 
and  all  the  respectable  private  lecturers  with  whom  I  am  on  terms  of  in¬ 
timacy,  that  we  repel  the  charge  with  indignation,  and  that  we  consider 
ourselves  to  be  the  very  best  friends  the  University  ever  had.  Has  not 
the  University  and  her  Professors  shared  with  us  the  great  reputation 
derived  from  the  zealous  exertions  of  Barclay,  whose  name,  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  lecturer  on  anatomy,  is  known  from  pole  to  pole?  Has  she  not 
been  benefited  by  the  talents  of  the  first  chemists  of  the  age,  who  ac¬ 
quired  their  reputation  while  they  were  private  lecturers  in  Edinburgh, — 
Dr  Thomas  Thomson,  and  the  late  Dr  Murray  ?  And,  let  me  ask,  has  she 
not  shared  with  us  the  advantages  arising  out  of  the  exalted  reputation  of 
him  who  is  allowed  to  be  the  first  and  best  surgeon  in  Europe, — whose 
name,  as  a  practical  surgeon,  is  known  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
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other, — whose  rare  merits  we  are  met  this  day  to  honour, — and  whose 
absence,  I  fear,  many  will  have  cause  to  regret  ?  I  ask  most  confidently, 
my  Lord,  has  not  the  name  of  Liston  advanced  the  reputation  of  this 
city  as  a  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  ?  Then  why  have  we  suffered 
him  to  depart  from  us  ?  and  am  I  to  be  blamed,  when,  in  the  warmth  of 
the  moment,  I  accuse  the  patrons  of  the  University  of  blindness?  I 
could  speak  of  other  men  who  have  advanced  the  best  interests  of  the 
University, — but  I  must  be  brief.  Are  the  private  lecturers  so  insane  as 
to  desire  to  commit  suicide?  If  not,  then  how  can  we  be  supposed 
to  wish  the  downfall  of  the  University,  when  we  well  know  that  we 
must  be  smothered  in  the  ruins.  There  is  not  an  opponent  I  have,  in  or 
out  of  the  University,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  live  happily  till  he  is  tired  of 
life,  and  to  whom  I  am  not  ready  to  lend  a  friendly  and  assisting  hand, 
by  allowing  him  to  use  any  or  all  the  specimens  of  disease  and  delinea¬ 
tions  that  I  have  collected,  at  so  much  expense  of  time  and  money.  Does 
this  look  like  bad  wishes  or  bad  feeling  ?  I  know  that  other  private  lec¬ 
turers  entertain  the  same  liberal  views.  We  may  be  rivals  for  fame,  but 
we  need  not  be  enemies.  I  must  say  we  have  been  much  overlooked  and 
neglected  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  nurture  and  protect  us,  as  well  as 
the  University ;  and  we  have  been  seriously  injured  by  late  arrangements, 
which,  but  for  the  timely  interference  of  Parliament,  would  soon  have 
destroyed  this  city  as  a  school  of  physic. — It  should  be  mentioned,  that 
Edinburgh  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  great  manufactory  for  making 
raw  material  into  medical  men  and  lawyers ;  and  that  for  one  lawyer, 
there  are  ten  medical  men  sent  forth.  I  hope  the  present  patrons  will 
not  forget,  that  laws  and  regulations  that  have  even  a  tendency  to  injure 
the  interests  of  the  private  lecturers,  must  react  upon  the  University  in  the 
most  injurious  manner.  But  I  must  sound  a  halt — I  am  ashamed  at  hav¬ 
ing  occupied  so  much  of  the  time  of  this  meeting,  and  I  shall  now  con^ 
elude  by  proposing  the  health  of  Sir  George  Ballingall,  and  prosperity  of 
the  University. 

Sir  George  Ballingall. — My  Lord,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment 
which  has  just  been  paid  to  the  University,  I  would  most  willingly  have 
given  place  to  my  more  experienced  and  more  eloquent  colleague,  Mr 
Wilson  ;  but,  from  the  kind,  and,  I  must  say,  unmerited  manner  in  which 
my  name  has  been  coupled  with  this  toast  by  the  partiality  of  my  early 
friend  Dr  Mackintosh,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  attempt  to  thank  you. 
Although,  my  Lord,  we  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  Mr  Liston’s  services 
in  the  University,  yet  no  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  essential  service 
which  he  has  rendered  to  the  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  when  I 
say  that  his  departure  will  be  a  loss  to  that  school,  and  consequently  to 
the  University,  I  feel  assured,  from  what  has  already  passed,  that  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  every  man  in  this  room.  As  Mr  Liston’s  colleague  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  his 
conduct,  and  as  the  senior  surgeon  of  that  institution,  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  express  what  I  feel.  Upon  his  operating  talents  I  will  not 
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dwell ;  these  are  matter  of  common  fame.  But  there  are  other  traits  in 
Mr  Liston’s  character  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  less  creditable  to 
himself,  and  not  less  important  to  the  school  of  which  he  has  hitherto 
been  so  distinguished  a  member ;  I  allude  to  his  tact,  to  his  judgment, 
to  his  self-reliance,  and  to  his  promptitude  upon  every  emergency. 
There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  the  late  Dr  Gregory,  which  illustrates  my 
views  of  the  importance  of  these  qualifications,  and  the  application  of 
which  will  be  immediately  obvious.  The  Doctor  was  pressed,  upon  one 
occasion,  to  have  additional  advice,  and  was  told  that  “  in  a  multitude 
of  counsel  there  is  wisdom  he  immediately  replied,  we  are  not  told  in 
Scripture  that  in  a  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  wisdom,  but  that  in  mul¬ 
titude  of  counsel  there  is  safety ; — we  are  not  told,  however,  for  whom 
the  safety  is ;  in  my  opinion,  said  the  Doctor,  the  safety  is  for  the  sur¬ 
geon,  and  not  for  the  patient.  Now,  my  Lord,  this  is  a  species  of  safety  of 
which  Mr  Liston  has  sought  but  little  ;  his  great  surgical  operations  are 
almost  exclusively  his  own — his  own  conception — his  own  planning,  and 
his  own  execution.  I  have  now,  my  Lord,  been  engaged  for  some  thirty 
years  in  the  study,  in  the  practice,  and  in  the  teaching  of  my  profession  ; 
and  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  it  under  a  considerable  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances — in  the  dissecting-room  and  in  the  hospital — in  the  camp  and 
in  the  field — at  sea  and  on  shore — at  home  and  abroad — in  Asia,  in  Africa, 
and  in  Europe.  I  mention  these  as  circumstances  calculated  to  give 
some  little  weight  to  my  opinion,  and  to  plead  my  apology  for  offering 
it.  That  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  man  who 
might  not  covet,  who  might  not  be  proud  of  Mr  Liston’s  talents,  judg¬ 
ment,  skill,  self-possession,  and  dexterity  as  a  surgeon.  But  I  am  for¬ 
getting  that  I  rose,  not  for  the  purpose  of  eulogizing  Mr  Liston,  but  of 
acknowledging  the  honour  done  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and,  in 
the  name  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  I  beg  to  thank  you  most  cordially 
for  the  manner  in  which  this  toast  has  been  given  and  received.  Permit 
me,  my  Lord,  before  sitting  down,  to  propose  the  health  of  a  Lady,  whom 
I  know  to  be  every  thing  that  is  amiable,  excellent,  and  praise-worthy — 
Mrs  Liston  and  her  Family. 

Mr  Liston  returned  thanks. 

Dr  Lewins  rose  and  said, — My  Lord,  the  toast  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
propose — Prosperity  to  the  Lecturers  on  Medical  Science — is  one  that  re¬ 
quires  few  words  to  recommend  it.  They  have  contributed  so  largely  to 
support  and  to  extend  the  reputation  of  our  far-famed  University,  that 
scientific  foreigners  can  with  difficulty  be  made  to  comprehend  the  differ¬ 
ence  betwixt  them  and  the  most  distinguished  of  our  professors.  The  Col¬ 
leges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  Aberdeen  and  St  Andrew’s,  as  well  as 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  evince 
the  opinion  they  entertain  of  the  efficiency  of  our  lecturers  as  teachers, 
when  they  receive,  as  they  ought  to  do,  certificates  of  attendance  on  their 
lectures  as  valid  testimonials  of  medical  education.  In  short,  my  Lord, 
the  names  of  our  medical  lecturers  are  known  and  respected  wherever 
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medicine  is  practised,  or  science  cultivated.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore, 
indeed,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to  eulogise  them.  I 
shall  content  myself  with  remarking,  that  it  is  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to 
every  lover  of  science — to  every  liberal-minded — to  every  right-thinking 
man,  to  find  that  certain  additional  rights  and  privileges  are,  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  likely  to  be  bestowed  upon  them.  I  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  do  that  which  your  Lordship  has,  with  truth,  said  can  be  best 
done  by  one  of  his  professional  brethren, — to  give  a  brief  but  faith¬ 
ful  narrative  of  Mr  Liston’s  career  as  a  student,  as  a  practitioner,  and  as 
a  teacher.  To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  duty  of  doing  so  has 
not  devolved  upon  some  one  more  capable,  as  a  public  speaker,  of  doing 
justice  to  his  merits  ;  but  whilst  I  acknowledge  my  incompetency,  it 
were  affectation  in  me  to  pretend  to  feel  that  my  present  position,  uncom¬ 
fortably  conspicuous  as  I  experience  it  to  be,  is  altogether  an  inappro¬ 
priate  one,  since  I  have  the  honour  to  be  one  of  Mr  Liston’s  oldest  pro¬ 
fessional  friends, — the  oldest,  I  believe,  present.  Our  intimacy  com¬ 
menced  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  in  the  dissecting-room  of  the 
late  Dr  Barclay,  and  has  continued  uninterrupted  ever  since.  During  the 
long  period  that  has  since  elapsed,  I  have  had  much  professional  intercourse 
with  my  distinguished  friend,  which  has  always  been  conducted  in  a  man¬ 
ner  highly  agreeable  and  edifying  to  me,  and  most  satisfactory  to  those 
still  more  particularly  concerned.  The  late  Dr  Barclay,  of  whom  I  have 
just  spoken,  was  himself  a  celebrated  lecturer  on  medical  science,  from 
whose  school  have  emanated  many  of  the  first  teachers  and  practitioners 
of  the  present  day, — a  strong  body  of  whom  I  am  happy  to  see  here  to¬ 
night,  in  Sir  George  Ballingall,  Dr  Mackintosh,  Dr  Campbell,  Dr  Bortli- 
wick.  Dr  Shortt,  and  Mr  Nasmyth ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  others  whom  I 
cannot  at  present  observe  from  my  remote  situation  in  this  large  and  crowd¬ 
ed  room.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  anatomy,  my  Lord,  is  the  only  sure 
foundation  of  good  surgery.  Mr  Liston  was  an  anxious  and  laborious 
student  of  anatomy ;  and  the  study  of  that  science  was,  in  those  days, 
attended  with  a  degree  of  difficulty  and  danger  of  which  it  is  now  divest¬ 
ed, — thanks  to  the  exertions  of  that  enlightened  legislator,  Mr  Warbur- 
ton.  I  have  said  Mr  Liston  was  a  laborious  student  of  anatomy  j  he 
spent  many  toilsome  days  and  nights  in  making  himself  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  wondrous  structure  of  the  human  frame.  It  is  unne¬ 
cessary  upon  this  occasion,  and  it  would  be  out  of  place,  to  enter  into 
particulars  on  that  subject;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  anatomical  work 
of  his  hands  was  then,  as  the  surgical  is  now,  the  admiration  of  Ml  who 
beheld  it.  As  a  practical  anatomist,  the  only  one  of  his  cotemporaries 
who  could  be  compared  to  Mr  Liston  was  Mr  Nasmyth,  a  gentleman  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  near  me,  and  one  whose  talents  and  acquire¬ 
ments  are  such  that  he  would  have  risen  to  the  highest  eminence  in  any 
branch  of  our  profession  he  had  selected.  Finally,  in  speaking  of  Mr 
Liston  as  a  student,  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  at  an  early  period,  he 


gave  proof  of  that  talent  and  genius  which  has  since  enabled  him,  not 
only  to  surpass  most  of  his  cotemporaries,  but  to  cast  into  the  shade 
many  of  those  whom  we  were  accustomed  to  consider  the  first  surgeons 
of  the  age,  and  to  gain  for  himself  a  name  and  a  fame  more  than  Euro¬ 
pean.  After  finishing  his  general  studies,  Mr  Liston  devoted  several 
years  to  the  consideration  of  diseases  which  it  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  surgeon  to  treat,  and  at  length  settled  in  this  city  in  1818.  He 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  entirely  changing  the  aspect  of  surgical 
affairs  in  our  public  institutions,  and  in  private  practice — of  renovating, 
I  may  say  of  creating,  our  surgical  school ;  nay  more,  of  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  surgical  science.  If,  my  Lord,  at  the  outset  of  life,  or 
if  during  any  period  of  his  brilliant  professional  career,  my  friend  have 
encountered  persecution,  as  I  think  he  did,  he  has  only  had  to  endure 
that  which  great  men  have  suffered  in  all  ages.  To  the  members  of 
my  own  profession,  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Yesalius,  Harvey, 
and  Sydenham, — these  illustrious  men — these  lights  of  our  profession 
— these  men  whose  names  will  never  be  mentioned  by  the  scien¬ 
tific  physician  or  surgeon  but  with  respect  and  veneration — also  suf¬ 
fered  persecution.  But  of  this  ungracious  subject  enough.  Let  us  rather 
dwell  on  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  There  never  was  a  period,  my 
Lord,  when  more  professional  worth  and  medical  talent  existed  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  (and  I  not  being  an  Edinburgh  man,  may  with  more  propriety 
declare  it)  than  at  this  moment ;  and  it  never  was  in  more  active  oper¬ 
ation.  Nor  is  this  remark  applicable  merely  to  the  capital ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  provinces.  It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  I  state  the 
astonishing  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  Scotland  without  its 
practitioner,  more  capable  of  treating  a  medical  or  surgical  case  than  were 
the  metropolitan  practitioners  at  the  head  of  the  profession  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Let  us  give  to  the  lecturers  the  full  measure  of  praise  which 
is  due  to  them,  for  bringing  about  this  great  improvement, — an  im¬ 
provement  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  society.  Mr  Liston  has 
had  his  full  share  in  this  meritorious  work, — and  behold  the  end  of  it ; — 
an  invitation  from  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  London  University,  request¬ 
ing  him  to  accept  of  one  of  the  most  important  surgical  offices  in  the 
British  empire.  And  it  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of 
our  guest  to  see  so  many  of  his  professional  brethren,  and  other  gentle¬ 
men  of  rank  and  intelligence,  assembled  to  do  him  honour,  and  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  his  preferment.  It  is  truly  delightful  to  observe  profes¬ 
sional  merit  thus  appreciated  and  thus  rewarded.  It  will  be  long,  I 
imagine,  ere  we  see  such  homage  paid  to  preferment  obtained  by  pur¬ 
chase,  or  in  any  other  illegitimate  manner.  The  moral  effect  of  this 
night’s  meeting  cannot  be  otherwise  than  salutary.  It  is  calculated  to 
teach  every  member  of  the  medical  profession  to  expect  promotion,  in 
his  respective  station,  only  by  endeavouring  to  deserve  it.  I  impugn  not 
the  measures  of  public  men ;  but,  as  the  personal  friend  of  Mr  Liston, 
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and  in  behalf  of  the  many  who  are  so  here  and  elsewhere,  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  express  my  regret  that  those  who  had  the  disposal  of  surgical 
patronage  in  this  University,  did  not  think  it  their  duty  to  instal  our 
talented  guest  in  an  academical  chair.  That  might  have  been  the  means 
of  detaining1  him  longer  amongst  us ;  but  our  loss  will  be  for  his  gain, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  a  larger  community.  My  Lord,  it  is  no  empty 
vaunting  of  mine — no  flight  of  fancy — no  sudden  expression  of  an  excit¬ 
ed  imagination — but  a  deliberately  and  calmly  formed  opinion,  when  I 
say  that  in  London  Mr  Liston  is  likely  to  be  more  extensively  useful  than 
any  individual  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  most  meritorious  manner,  in 
curing  diseases,  and  relieving  bodily  distress  of  the  most  painful  and  ap¬ 
palling  kind  which  afflicts  suffering  humanity.  It  has  sometimes  been  in¬ 
sinuated,  that  those  who  greatly  excel  as  operators  are  apt  to  neglect 
other  requisites  of  the  accomplished  surgeon.  The  idea  is  an  absurd  one,, 
as  if  excellence  in  one  point  inferred  deficiency  in  another.  As  to  our 
master  surgeon,  he  shews  not  more  talent  and  dexterity  as  an  operator, 
than  profound  judgment  in  deciding  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  opera¬ 
tion,  and  consummate  skill  in  the  after  treatment ;  and  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  surgical  diseases  where  an  operation  is  out  of  the  question,  he 
stands  unrivalled.  In  giving  utterance  to  the  sentiment  with  which  I 
intend  to  conclude,  I  mean  not  to  disparage  the  merits  of  others. 
But  of  our  distinguished  guest  I  may  say  that  “  taking  him  all  in  all,  I 
fear  we  ne’er  will  look  upon  his  like  again.”  In  our  admiration,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  individual,  let  us  not  forget  the  species.  I  beg  to  give  as  a 
toast  Prosperity  to  the  Edinburgh  Lecturers  on  Medical  Science. 

Dr  Thatcher  returned  thanks. 

Sir  David  Baird,  before  proposing  the  toast  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  him,  begged  to  entreat  their  indulgence  for  a  short  time.  The  loss 
which  Edinburgh,  and,  he  might  add,  Scotland,  was  about  to  sustain,  by 
the  departure  of  their  distinguished  guest,  was  indeed  a  great  one ;  and, 
when  he  looked  round  this  room,  he  saw  that  the  genius  and  professional 
acquirements  of  Mr  Liston  were  not  lightly  appreciated  by  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  respectability  of  Edinburgh.  Still  he  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  his  confident  hope,  that  the  situation  which  had  been  so  long 
and  so  ably  filled  would  soon  be  occupied  by  others  who  are  now  start¬ 
ing  in  their  career.  He  felt  that  it  would  not  require  any  observation  of 
his  to  ensure  the  toast  which  he  was  about  to  propose  for  the  unanimous 
and  cordial  reception  of  the  company.  He,  therefore,  begged  to  propose 
Dr  Borthwick  and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

Dr  Borthwick  returned  thanks. 

Captain  Carnegie  proposed  Professor  Lizars  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 

Professor  Lizars  rose  and  said, — My  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  the  distin¬ 
guished  honour  just  conferred  on  me  would  completely  overpower  me. 
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did  I  not  feel  that  the  compliment  is  intended  more  for  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  than  your  humble  servant.  For  myself,  therefore,  I  shall 
merely  return  my  sincere  and  unfeigned  thanks.  For  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  of  whom  I  hold  the  proud  distinction  of  being  their  Professor,  I 
beg  to  say  a  few  words.  The  princely  edifice  of  that  learned  body  has 
now  lost  one  of  its  colossal  pillars  by  the  removal  of  our  distinguished 
guest,  and  it  will  require  them  to  foster  talent  as  they  have  hitherto  done 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  niche ;  and  if  they  continue  to  foster  talent  as  they 
have  hitherto  done,  and  are  supported  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
the  patrons  of  our  celebrated  University,  of  which  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  when  I  witness  here  its  noble  and  distinguished  rector,  my  Lord 
Provost.  I  should  also  state,  that  this  great  and  learned  body  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  museum  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Edinburgh  will  continue  to  advance  in  the  career  of 
honour  and  prosperity.  I  beg,  then,  to  return  my  most  sincere  thanks 
for  the  compliment  you  have  paid  me. 

The  Loan  Provost  gave  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  its  Medical  Officers. 

Dr  Shortt  returned  thanks. 

Sir  Francis  Walker  Drummond. — The  toast  which  I  am  about  to  pro¬ 
pose  is  one  which,  luckily  for  me,  does  not  require  any  great  preface. 
We  have  already  drank  the  health  of  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and 
Council,  and  I  have  now  to  propose  the  health  of  the  Lord  Provost  as  the 
chairman  of  this  meeting.  His  Lordship  prefaced  his  toast  to  the  health 
of  my  friend  Mr  Liston,  by  alluding  to  the  reluctance  with  which  he  had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  chair  on  this  occasion.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  waited  upon  his  Lordship,  requesting  him  to  do  us  the  honour 
of  presiding  amongst  us ;  and  I  admit  that  his  Lordship  showed  great 
diffidence  of  presiding ;  but  it  was  the  diffidence  of  friendship — it  was 
the  diffidence  of  fear  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  merits  of  my  friend  Mr  Liston ;  and  I  need  not  recall  to  your 
recollection  how  eloquently,  ably,  and  feelingly  his  Lordship  has  dis¬ 
charged  his  duties  in  the  chair  this  day.  I  concur  in  every  sentiment 
which  his  Lordship  has  expressed  of  kindness  and  anxiety  for  the  welfare 
of  our  distinguished  guest,  who  has  honoured  us  with  his  presence  to¬ 
night  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  statements  of  his  Lordship,  as  well  as  the 
statements  of  his  professional  brethren,  nay,  I  may  say  of  his  professional 
rivals,  will  go  before  him  to  the  sister  kingdom,  and  that  there  he  will 
reap  the  reward  of  his  distinguished  talents.  But  it  does  not  become  me 
to  eulogise  Mr  Liston ;  my  object  is  to  propose  the  health  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  who  has  so  readily  come  forward  on  this,  as  he  does  upon  every 
occasion  where  he  thinks  that  the  happiness  of  the  citizens  are  concerned. 
For  these  reasons,  I  call  upon  you  now  to  drink  an  overflowing  bumper 
to  the  health  of  the  Lord  Provost. 

The  Lord  Provost  said,  Sir,  I  feel  much  gratified  by  Sir  F.  W.  Drum- 
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mond  stating  the  terms  of  our  preliminary  meeting  ere  taking  the  chair 
this  evening.  I  consider  myself  quite  unqualified  for  this  duty  to-night. 
As  to  my  duty  in  my  public  capacity,  my  general  conduct  is  before  you  ; 
it  is  for  you  to  judge  of  it,  and  not  for  me  to  expatiate  upon  it.  But  al¬ 
low  me  to  say,  and  I  am  sure  my  friend  on  my  left  (alluding  to  Mr  Lear- 
montli),  will  here  perfectly  agree  with  me,  that  of  all  the  Lord  Provosts, 
from  the  days  of  Provost  Stewart  in  the  civil  wars,  to  the  present  day — I 
say  no  one  has  been  so  dragged  from  one  scene  to  another  as  I  have  been. 
This  very  day,  before  the  sun  was  set,  I  was  dragged,  not  from  the  Hopc- 
toun  Rooms  to  the  Grassmarket,  but  from  the  Grassmarket  to  the  Hope- 
toun  Rooms.  But  it  is  a  subject  not  to  dwell  upon,  so  I  shall  say  no 
more,  but  return  my  sincere  thanks. 

Dr  Campbell. — Engaged  as  we  are,  my  Lord,  in  the  common  cause  of 
endeavouring  to  advance  the  progress  of  medical  science,  I  trust  that  we 
are  all  actuated  by  enlarged  and  enlightened  views  in  regard  to  a  matter 
so  important — and  when  rival  establishments,  or  what  may  be  considered 
as  such,  spring  up,  intended  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  our  art,  should 
any  feelings  allied  to  jealousy  exist  in  the  minds  of  those  connected  with 
these  establishments,  they  must,  I  am  sure,  be  far  distant  from  that  mean 
and  paltry  jealousy,  the  attribute  of  narrow  and  sordid  minds,  and  can 
alone  be  that  generous  and  useful  rivalry,  which  is  founded  upon  a  desire 
and  an  ambition  to  excel  and  outstrip  each  other  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  science,  and  in  promoting  the  great  and  ultimate  purpose  towards  which 
all  our  medical  labours  ought  to  tend — namely  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering.  Influenced  by  these  sentiments,  I  wish  to  dedicate  this  toast  to 
the  health  of  the  medical  officers  of  an  institution,  situated  in  a  rival  school 
of  medicine — connected  with  the  proceedings  of  this  night — the  Medical 
Officers  of  the  London  Northern  Hospital.  The  gentlemen  to  whom  I  allude 
require  no  eulogium  from  me,  their  names  are  well  and  honourably  known 
in  medical  science,  and  they  have  the  merit  of  shining  forth  conspicuous 
amongst  their  compeers  in  an  age  when  it  requires  no  common  attain¬ 
ments  to  become  pre-eminent — for  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  com  ¬ 
paring  the  reputation  and  fame  of  professional  men  of  former  times  with 
those  of  the  present  day.  In  times  antecedent  to  the  present,  the  task  was 
more  easy  to  appear  a  medical  luminary  amid  the  surrounding  darkness, 
than  in  our  day,  when  science,  if  not  more  profoundly  cultivated,  is  at 
least  more  equally  and  universally  diffused.  We  must,  my  Lord,  I  am 
sure,  all  regret  that  one  of  the  individuals  included  in  my  toast,  who 
has  proved  so  great  a  pillar  of  our  Surgical  School  in  Edinburgh,  is 
about  to  adorn  and  support  another  and  a  rival  edifice.  The  merits  of 
that  gentleman  have  already  been  ably  pointed  out  by  your  Lordship  and 
Dr  Lewins.  I  shall  therefore  only  add,  as  one,  who  having  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  his  public  duties  in  our  great  Metropolitan  Hospital 
may  be  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  speak  of  his  qualifications,  that  amidst 
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ilte  many  great  operators  of  transcendent  talents  whom  I  have  seen,  1 
must  assign  the  palm  of  superiority  to  our  gifted  guest.  So  great,  indeed, 
is  the  perfection  to  which  he  has  attained  in  his  art,  that  he  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  destined  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  the  exercise  of  it — 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  well-known  axiom  is  not  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  poet  alone,  but  also  that  chirurgus  nascitur  non  jit — a  doctrine 
which,  as  applied  to  a  practical  art,  I  am  aware  will  gain  credence  with 
few,  unless  amongst  the  disciples  of  Phrenology,  who  perchance  may  be 
able  to  reveal  the  secret  cause  which  has  raised  our  guest  to  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  pre-eminence  amongst  the  great  masters  of  his  art.  Dr  Camp¬ 
bell  concluded  by  giving  the  health  of  the  London  University  and  the 
Medical  Officers  of  the  London  Northern  Hospital. 

The  Lord  Provost  said,  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  influential 
body  connected  with  the  profession  of  the  Law,  as  occupying  a  large 
space  in  the  community  of  this  city,  amongst  which  the  Bar  has  been  al¬ 
ways  most  conspicuous.  Since  the  Union  we  have  sent  up  two  Lord 
Chancellors  from  Scotland — I  don’t  know  if  we  have  sent  any  more,  but 
I  am  sure  of  two.  But  amongst  the  constellations  with  which  the  Bar 
has  been  generally  surrounded,  there  is  one  bright  star  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude,  and  that  star  is  now  shining  before  us  in  the  form  of  our  much  re¬ 
spected  croupier,  Mr  Robertson,  whose  health  I  now  beg  to  propose  with 
all  the  honours. 

Mr  Robertson  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  spoke  as  follows : — 
My  Lord,  I  can  only  attribute  the  kind  manner  this  toast  has  been  receiv¬ 
ed,  to  the  circumstance  that  I  was  in  some  respect  conducive  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  this  day,  and  I  assure  you,  that  it  is  with  very  great  pride  ana  satis¬ 
faction,  that  I  see  this  meeting  assembled  under  the  auspices  of  our  Chief 
Magistrate,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  honour  to  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  and  gifted  of  our  citizens.  The  toast  with  which  I  mean  to  con¬ 
clude  the  few  observations  I  shall  make,  is  to  the  health  of  the  venerable 
and  distinguished  Father  of  our  guest,  and  I  know  no  way  in  which  I  can 
in  a  more  grateful  manner  convey  to  the  heart  of  that  father  our  most 
generous  feelings,  than  by  venturing  to  add,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said,  my  humble  testimony  as  to  his  illustrious  son.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  his  skill  as  a  surgeon  was  equalled  only  by  his  caution ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  calumnies  that  have  been  uttered  against  him 
(and  where  is  the  man  that  is  not  subject  to  calumny),  I  will  say  that  I 
have  known  him  as  a  friend  during  many  years,  and  known  him  in  all 
the  relations  of  life — as  a  husband — as  a  father — and  as  a  son ;  and  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  that  father  now  present,  when  I  say  that  no  man  has  surpassed 
him  in  those  relations.  But  if  there  be  a  tribunal  still  higher  than  that  of 
the  domestic  affections  to  which  I  could  appeal,  it  is  the  tribunal  before 
which  the  professors  of  the  healing  art  may  best  be  tried,  and  to  that  I 
appeal  confidently — I  mean  the  chamber  of  the  sick.  And  I  will  venture 
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to  say  that  if  his  voice  be  somewhat  harsh  amid  the  annoyances  of  pri¬ 
vate  life,  it  is  music  to  the  sick  man’s  ear ;  that  if  his  hand  is  hard  as 
iron,  and  true  as  steel  in  the  theatre  of  operation,  it  is  soft  as  thistle-down 
when  applied  to  the  throbbing  pulse,  or  the  aching  brow.  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  any  man  can  be  truly  great  in  that  profession,  which  is  distin¬ 
guished  above  all  others  for  humanity,  if  he  is  not  equally  endowed  with 
those  qualities  which  adorn  the  human  character  in  private  life.  Saying 
this  publicly,  which  I  can  assure  you  I  feel  sincerely,  I  have  won  the 
father’s  heart  more  than  by  saying  any  thing  in  praise  of  that  gentleman 
himself. 

The  Rev.  IVJr  Liston,  in  returning  thanks  for  his  health  having  been 
given,  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  great  and  uncommon  honour  the 
company  had  conferred  on  his  son.  He  would  be  the  most  unnatural  and 
hard-hearted  man,  if  he  did  not  at  that  moment  feel  the  utmost  gratitude 
to  the  company  for  their  attendance  on  this  occasion.  The  Lord  Provost 
would  permit  him  to  say,  that  the  testimony  which  was  now  borne  to  his 
son,  with  regard  to  his  attainments  in  an  honourable  profession,  and  which 
had  been  usefully  devoted  to  the  good  of  his  fellow-citizens,  during  his 
practice  of  many  years,  might  be  accepted  of  as  a  pledge  and  an  omen 
of  his  success  in  the  metropolis. 

Sir  Edward  Lees,  after  a  just  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  Professor  Wilson,  proposed  his  health,  which  was  drunk  amidst 
great  cheering. 

Professor  Wilson  rose  to  return  thanks.  He  said  he  spoke  with  truth 
when  he  said  that  he  never  felt  a  compliment  more  gratifying  than  the 
present.  He  had  been  reminded  by  his  friend.  Sir  Edward  Lees,  of  the 
days  of  his  youth — these  days  when  the  hopes  were  high — hopes  which, 
as  with  almost  all  men,  were  perhaps  never  to  be  realized.  He  would 
say  in  reference  to  his  friend  Mr  Liston,  that  they  met  not  to  bid  him  a 
melancholy  farewell,  but  a  farewell  of  hope  ;  he  (Mr  Liston)  was  about 
to  enter  on  a  wider  sphere,  where  he  could  not  but  prove  a  more  illustri¬ 
ous  ornament  to  his  profession,  but  where  his  lustre  would  shine  in  a 
larger  circle,  and  be  visible  from  afar.  He  would  observe  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  the  kingdom,  that  they  were  all  established  to  effect  one  great 
object,  and  that  no  feelings  of  unworthy  jealousy  had  ever  actuated  their 
proceedings,  far  less  did  they  feel  such  jealousy  for  any  other  body  of 
men,  who  were  treading  in  the  same  path,  and  working  out  the  same  ob¬ 
jects.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  peculiarly  disgraceful  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  enjoying,  as  they  do,  many  valuable  and  exclusive  privileges,  to 
have  shown  such  a  base  and  unworthy  spirit.  On  the  contrary,  those 
connected  with  the  University  were  delighted  to  behold  genius  arising 
from  other  ranks,  even  although  that  genius  should  far  eclipse  their  own. 
They  had  their  differences,  but  any  conflict  which  had  taken  place  be¬ 
twixt  them,  was  but  the  conflict  of  reason  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  Be¬ 
side  the  high  and  honourable  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  there  was 
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another  profession  which,  as  regarded  this  world,  was  as  useful  to  the 
well-being  of  society,  and  far  more  sanctified  as  regards  its  bearing  upon 
the  world  to  come.  He  could  not  help  saying  that  he  felt  that  there  was 
something  interesting  to  the  feelings,  and  that  it  was  beautiful  to  observe, 
that  while  he  in  whose  honour  they  had  met  together  was  the  greatest 
ornament  to  the  profession,  his  father  was  no  less  an  honour  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  which  he  belonged.  His  grey  hairs  had  been  honoured  by  the 
glory  of  his  son,  and  his  mind  had  been  cheered  and  comforted  while  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  manse,  and  doing  his  duty  to  God  and  to 
man.  It  would  have  been  idle  in  him  to  pronounce  any  panegyric  on 
the  Clergy  of  Scotland ;  the  word  panegyric  was  too  cold  and  artificial  to 
convey  that  feeling  of  admiration  and  respect  which  he  entertained  to¬ 
wards  that  venerable  Body — their  praises  were  most  accorded  in  the 
silence  of  the  heart — in  the  emotions  of  the  conscience,  and  ought  not  to 
be  the  subject  of  declamation.  The  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
were  so  pure  and  blameless — so  innocent  and  free  from  guile ;  they  lived 
apart,  but  not  secluded,  from  the  world ;  they  never  sought  occasions  to 
influence  the  passions  of  the  people,  were  but  seldom  absent  more  than 
one  Sunday  from  the  pulpit,  and  then  perhaps  doing  their  duty  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  on  some  charitable  mission.  How  free  they  were  from  all  worldly 
ambition — seeking  not  to  mix  in  the  strife  of  politics — yet  how  bold  and 
brave  in  heart  and  soul  when  the  occasion  demands  that  they  should  stand 
forth  !  When  they  thought  what  they  and  their  predecessors  had  done 
for  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of  their  countrymen,  he  hoped  that 
they  would  never  see  the  day  when  a  sacrilegious  hand  would  be  lifted  to 
injure  them,  or  to  destroy  the  temples  which  they  sanctified.  He  did  not 
know  a  more  estimable  class  cf  young  men  than  the  youths  who  were 
destined  for  the  ministry — in  eloquence,  learning,  and  every  virtue,  they 
were  conspicuous  above  all  others ;  and  it  was  beautiful  to  think  of  the 
time  when  they,  having  arrived  at  the  summit  of  their  wishes,  should  be 
dealing  the  words  of  consolation  to  their  own  fathers  from  the  pulpits  of 
their  native  parishes.  The  learned  Professor  then  gave  Hr  Sommerville 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland.* 

Dr  Sommerville  spoke  at  great  length,  but  was  not  heard,  owing  to 
the  confusion  and  excitement  occasioned  by  his  remarks. 

The  Chair  gave  the  health  of  Colonel  Trelawny  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
who  had  honoured  the  company  by  his  attendance. 

Colonel  Trelawny  rose  and  said,  it  is  difficult,  upon  any  occasion,  to 
return  thanks  in  a  suitable  manner ;  but,  received  as  I  have  been  by  this 

*  The  above  toast  seems  to  have  been  volunteered  by  the  learned  Professor. 
We  do  not  observe  it  in  the  list  furnished  to  the  Stewards.  The  want  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  giving  the  Church,  upon  such  an  occasion,  in  a  social  party,  com¬ 
posed  of  men  of  every  religious  persuasion,  was  made  evident  by  the  momentary 
tumult  occasioned  by  the  injudicious  speech  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  whose 
name  was  coupled  with  it. 
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immense  and  intelligent  party,  in  the  most  enlightened  city  in  the  world, 
I  feel  the  difficulty  to  be  still  greater.  I  consider  thfe  honour  done  me 
high  indeed,  and  beg  to  return  my  heartfelt  thanks. 

Bailie  Macfarlan. — At  this  advanced  period  of  the  evening,  and  when 
so  much  has  been  said,  and  said  so  well,  on  the  interesting  object  of  our 
meeting,  I  apprehend  that  I  will  best  discharge  the  duty  assigned  me 
by  following  the  advice  of  the  old  book  referred  to  by  my  friend  Dr 
Mackintosh,  and  introducing  the  toast  which  has  been  put  into  my 
hands,  in  as  few  words  as  it  is  possible  to  do.  And  yet  the  toast  is  one 
which,  though  it  does  not  require,  would  yet  admit  of,  being  dwelt  upon 
at  some  length,  and  I  feel  quite  certain  that  this  respectable  company 
would  bear  with  me  did  I  indulge  myself  in  so  agreeable  a  theme.  I  will 
not,  however,  enlarge  farther,  than  merely  to  remark,  that  how  great  so¬ 
ever  the  variety  of  opinions  may  be  on  most  subjects,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  amongst  men  of  all  classes  respecting  the  great  importance 
of  a  convenient  and  suitable  Port,  in  its  immediate  vicinity  to  a  city  like 
Edinburgh,  by  which  its  communications  with  other  and  foreign  ports 
may  be  maintained,  its  wants  supplied,  its  luxuries  ministered  to,  and  its 
produce  exported.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  there  be  any  doubt  of 
the  extreme  importance  of  a  City  like  Edinburgh  to  such  a  port,  for  the 
wants  of  its  numerous  inhabitants  cannot  fail  to  extend  the  commerce, 
and  increase  the  riches  of  the  port,  while  the  merchant  finds  a  ready 
market  for  the  disposal  of  his  commodities  so  soon  as  he  imports  them. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  were  but  natural  to  expect  that  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  should  at  all  times  have  been  desirous  of  promoting  the  prosperity 
and  advancing  the  interest  each  of  its  neighbour ;  yet  true  it  is  and  of  verity, 
that  such  has  not  been  the  case,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  has 
acted  not  merely  as  the  generous  rival,  but  rather  as  an  open  enemy  of  the 
other.  This  state  of  things,  it  is  fondly  to  be  hoped,  will  now  be  removed. 
One  cause  has  been  completely  taken  away.  The  inhabitants  of  Leith 
might  feel  at  their  rulers  being  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh,  but  the  election  of  their  Magistrates  has  lately  been  put 
into  their  own  hands,  and  I  now  propose,  with  every  sentiment  of  good¬ 
will  to  the  individuals,  and  good  wishes  for  prosperity  to  the  Port — The 
Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Port  of  Leith. 

Provost  White  said, — My  Lord  Provost, — I  beg,  in  my  own  name,  and 
in  that  of  the  Magistrates  of  Leith,  to  return  thanks  for  the  honour  con¬ 
ferred  on  us.  With  regard  to  the  Port  of  Leith,  I  hope  it  will,  ere  long, 
be  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  it  ever  was  in  its  most  prosperous  days. 
The  projected  improvements  of  the  harbour  and  docks,  and  the  increase 
of  steam-navigation,  together  with  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  China  and 
other  places,  are  calculated  to  produce  that  desirable  effect,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  will  do  so.  There  is  no  want  of  capital  in  the  town  of  Leith,  nor 
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of  enterprise  to  employ  it.  The  thing  principally  wanted  is  a  proper 
mode  of  doing  so.  The  improvements  I  have  adverted  to  are  likely  to 
supply  this,  by  occasioning  the  establishment  of  manufactories,  and  en¬ 
couraging  other  useful  branches  of  commerce.  As  to  our  disputes  with 
the  City  of  Edinburgh,  these  I  hope  are  now  nearly  terminated.  It  is  the 
general  wish  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leith,  that  a  good  understanding  should 
exist  between  the  City  and  the  Port.  I  beg  again  to  return  my  best 
thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  on  me  and  my  fellow  Magistrates,  and 
for  the  expression  of  good  wishes  towards  the  town  of  Leith. 

Dr  J.  A.  Robertson. — My  Lord,  the  toast  which  I  have  to  propose,  is 
to  the  health  of  Mr  Warburton.  Every  one  must  be  aware,  that  the  only 
solid  foundation  on  which  the  science  of  Medicine  can  rest,  is  Anatomy. 
But,  until  within  the  last  two  years,  the  being  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
studying  anatomy,  was  sufficient  to  render  the  individual  liable  to  be  in¬ 
dicted  as  a  felon,  and  even  transported  beyond  seas.  So  great  was  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  the  materiel,  and  to  such  a  price  had  it  risen,  that 
it  led  to  the  commission  of  the  most  atrocious  and  diabolical  crimes  that 
ever  disgraced  humanity,  and  these  occurred  even  within  our  own  city, 
and  within  our  own  walls.  I  am  not  sure  that  those  dreadful  occur¬ 
rences  have  not  been  productive  of  some  good  results ;  for  I  doubt  much 
that  even  Mr  Warburton,  with  all  his  zeal  and  great  talents,  could  other¬ 
wise  have  combated  and  overcome  the  prejudices  which  exist  in  every 
rank  of  society  in  regard  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  carried  through 
Parliament  the  Bill  for  regulating  the  Schools  of  Anatomy.  By  means  of 
this  bill,  the  student  can  now  prosecute  his  studies  in  safety ;  the  teacher 
is  now  no  longer  compelled,  in  order  to  procure  the  materiel  of  study,  to 
associate  with  the  very  outcasts  of  society ;  and  the  lives  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  are  now  secure ; — and  all  this  is  attained  without  even  wounding 
the  feelings  of  individuals.  Mr  Warburton  has  not  rested  here  from  his 
labours.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  he  still 
continues,  with  unwearied  patience  and  unabated  zeal,  to  devote  his 
great  talents  to  the  benefit  of  the  profession, — a  profession  which  is  not 
limited  in  its  operation,  but  extends  its  benefits  to  the  whole  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  I  again  propose  the  health  of  Mr  Warburton,  and  with  all  the 
honours  it  is  possible  to  give. 

Mr  Neaves,  advocate,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  eulogised 
the  professional  and  private  character  of  Dr  Ewing  of  Aberdeen,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  giving  Dr  Ewing  and  the  Medical  School  of  Aberdeen. 

Dr  Ewing,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  had  come  to  town  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  being  present  on  this  occasion.  He  was  sorry  that  his 
friend  Mr  Liston  was  in  future  to  be  so  far  separated  from  them.  He 
(Dr  E.),  however,  was  satisfied  that  the  change  would  be  for  Mr  Liston’s 
advantage,  and  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  were  to  be  his  associates, 
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or  who  were,  in  any  way,  to  be  connected  with  him.  Dr  Ewing  con¬ 
cluded  by  returning  thanks  for  the  honour  done  him,  and  to  the  Medical 
School  of  Aberdeen. 

Sir  George  Warrender. — It  is  with  pleasure  I  rise  to  propose  the 
health  of  Sir  Robert  Liston,  a  near  relative  of  our  talented  guest.  My 
Lord,  you  have  remarked  on  the  propensity  that  Scotsmen  have  to  travel 
southward ;  I  hope  that  Mr  Liston  will  follow  the  example  of  my  friend 
Sir  Robert,  who,  after  leaving  Scotland  at  an  early  period  of  life,  entered 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  his  country,  and  became  an  enlightened  states¬ 
man,  distinguished  for  his  urbanity  and  talents  by  every  Sovereign  in 
Europe,  to  whom  he  was  personally  known  during  his  services  as  Am¬ 
bassador  at  the  different  Courts,  and  who,  after  he  had  so  signalised 
himself,  returned  to  his  native  country  with  an  ample  fortune,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  my  excellent  friend  Mr  Liston  will  do ;  and  I  am  sure  when  that 
period  arrives,  he  will  be  received  with  open  arms  by  all  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  known  him. 

The  Rev.  H.  Liston  returned  thanks,  and  gave  the  Country  Medical 
Practitioners,  a  most  useful  and  talented  class. 

Dr  Fletcher. — My  Lord,  I  rise  to  have  the  honour  of  proposing  a 
toast,  which,  I  hope  and  believe,  will  be  received  with  cordiality  by 
every  gentleman  present :  I  beg  to  propose  “  The  health  and  prosperity 
of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Dr  Wardrop,  and  the  other  Scottish  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  resident  in  London.”  I  feel  particularly  happy  that  this  toast 
has  been  entrusted  to  me,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  as  being 
myself  a  native  Londoner,  and  therefore  interested  in  the  character  for 
discrimination  which  the  Londoners  maintain  in  Scotland ;  in  the  next, 
as  having  been  formerly  benefited  by  the  instructions,  as  I  am  at  present 
honoured  by  the  friendship  of  Sir  Charles  Bell ;  and  lastly,  as  being  now 
engaged  in  publicly  teaching  that  department  of  medical  science  which 
his  researches  and  discoveries  have  so  eminently  illustrated.  It  is  not 
very  often,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  had  occasion — more  especially  since  the 
appearance  of  the  lucubrations  of  the  renowned  General  Izzard — ( with  a 
glance  at  Professor  Wilson,  who  sat  near  him ) — to  congratulate  myself  on 
being  a  Cockney  ,*  but  it  is  a  fair  subject  of  self-congratulation  to  belong 
to  any  fraternity,  which  has  the  good  sense  and  the  good  feeling  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  reward  genius  and  talent,  in  whomsoever  they  are  met 
with ;  and  I  do  therefore  congratulate  myself,  and  most  cordially,  on 
being  one  of  a  body  of  men,  who — whatever  may  be  their  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  in  other  respects — have,  I  will  not  say  patronized — I  will  not  use 
so  base  a  term  in  so  exalted  a  sense — but  who  have  been  willing  to  be 
benefited  and  instructed  by  such  men  as  the  two  Hunters,  Matthew 
Baillie,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Dr  Wardrop,  and  numerous  other  talented 
Scotsmen,  who  have  sat  down  among  them ;  and  who  will  be  willing,  I 
dare  engage,  to  be  benefited  and  instructed  by  my  good  friend  Robert 


Liston,  from  the  moment  that  he  shall  shecl  the  light  of  his  countenance 
upon  them.  Again,  it  has  not  very  often,  my  Lord,  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
acknowledge  personal  obligations,  and  least  of  all  in  public ;  but  I  do 
not,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall,  forget,  that  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  one  of  my 
first  and  kindest  instructors,  and  that  it  was  from  the  lessons  and  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  Scotsman,  that  I  first  imbibed  a  taste  for  pursuits  which  have 
since  constituted  as  well  the  chief  business,  as  the  chief  pleasure  of  my  life. 
Once  more,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  often  that  I  feel  called  upon  to  attribute 
any  vast  improvement  in  physiology  to  the  late  cultivators  of  that  science 
in  these  kingdoms, — conscious,  as  I  am,  how  far  inferior  we  are,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  in  this  department  of  medicine,  to  our  continental  neighbours,  and 
confessing,  as  I  do,  that  when  a  student  has  learned  all  that  is  usually 
taught  him  of  this  science  on  our  side  of  the  water,  he  is  little  more  than 
competent  to  begin  the  study  of  it  in  France  or  Germany.  Nevertheless, 
were  I  called  upon  to  name  the  individual  to  whom  I  conceive  physiolo¬ 
gy  to  stand  more  indebted  than  to  any  other, — not  only  of  the  present, 
but  of  almost  any  age, — I  should  hardly  hesitate  to  name  Sir  Charles  Bell. 
His  essays  on  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System, — to  say  nothing  of 
his  numerous  other  works,- — have  illumined  some  of  the  darkest  recesses, 
and  unravelled  some  of  the  most  intricate  mazes,  of  a  difficult  science ;  they 
have  re-modelled,  as  it  were,  the  foundations  of  the  whole,  and  encouraged 
a  hope  that  upon  them  may  be,  in  no  long  time,  constructed  a  fabric  as 
firm  and  useful,  as  it  is  beautiful.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  his  system 
is  perfect, — it  would  have  been  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  science  had  it  been  so, — it  presents  many  gaps  to  fill  up,  and  perhaps 
not  a  few  errors  to  rectify ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say,  that  it  has  within  it 
the  rudiments  of  perfection,  and  that,  when  envy,  and  malignity,  and 
misconception,  and  misrepresentation,  shall  have  done  their  worst,  the 
writings  of  Bell  will  be  acknowledged  to  constitute  an  era  in  the  history 
of  physiology,  little  inferior  to  that  which  those  of  Newton  constitute  in 
the  history  of  physical  science,  of  Linnaeus  in  that  of  botany,  or  of  La¬ 
voisier  in  that  of  chemistry.  Upon  these  grounds,  my  Lord,  I  recur  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  toast  with  which  I  begun — The  health  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  Dr  Wardrop,  and  the  other  Scottish  Medical  Practi¬ 
tioners  in  London  long  may  they  prosper,  and  enjoy  their  prosperity, 
with  Robert  Liston  among  them,  in  the  land  of  the  Cockneys. 

The  Chair. — I  trust  that  this  meeting  has  found  this  truly  the  feast  of 
reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul.  I  have  to  propose  the  Stewards  for  the 
Liston  Dinner, — they  have  done  their  business  nobly,  and  deserve  our 
best  thanks. 

Mr  Robertson  returned  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Stewards.  He  could 
not  allow  the  meeting  to  close  without  pointing  out  to  their  notice  the 
merits  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  zealous  assistants 
of  their  distinguished  guest.  He  felt  that  the  present  demonstration 


would  have  a  great  moral  effect  in  stimulating  the  exertions  of  the  rising  * 
generation  in  the  pursuit  of  distinction  in  their  professions.  He  then 
passed  a  high  eulogium  on  Mr  Miller,,  Mr  Liston’s  assistant,  and  proposed 
his  health. 

Mr  Miller. — I  return  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  drunk  my  health,  and  make  my  acknowledgments  to  my  friend 
Mr  Robertson,  for  the  kind  and  flattering  terms  in  which  he  has  prefaced 
it.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  not  obtained  this  honour  on  account  of 
any  merit  of  my  own,  whether  real  or  supposed ;  but  that  I  am  indebted 
for  this  as  for  much  beside,  to  my  intimate  connection  with  the  illustrious 
object  of  the  present  meeting ; — a  connection  in  which  I  exult,  for  which 
I  trust  I  am  grateful,  and  on  which  I  found  my  future  prospects  in  life. 
It  would  ill  become  me,  after  what  has  been  so  well  and  truly  spoken, 
to  attempt  any  eulogium  on  Mr  Liston ;  but  I  cannot  resist  this  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused,  of  adding  my  humble,  but  grateful 
and  sincere  testimony  to  his  eminent  attainments  and  worth.  I  look  up 
to  him  as  my  master ;  I  respect  him  as  a  man ;  I  revere  him  as  a  surgeon ; 
and  I  love  him  as  a  friend.  I  regret  to  think  that  our  more  intimate  con¬ 
nection  has  now  to  cease,  at  least  for  a  time — that  different  fields  await 
us.  Believe  me,  your  favour  of  to-night  will  prove  the  most  powerful 
stimulus  to  laborious  exertion — that  I  may  follow  his  footsteps  as  close 
as  possible,  striving  to  lessen  the  distance  which  must  separate  us  in  our 
profession.  Once  more  permit  me  to  thank  you  honestly  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  and  to  beg  that  you  will  forgive  the  feeble  and  lame  ex¬ 
pression  of  my  feeling,  ascribing  the  shortcoming  to  its  true  cause — the 
agitation  within  me  which  your  kindness  has  produced. 

The  Lord  Provost  then  gave  Good  Night,  and  the  company  separated 
with  the  greatest  cordiality. 


Besides  the  very  numerous  party  which  met  to  do  honour  to  Mr  Liston, 
on  his  quitting  the  field  where  he  has  so  fairly  won  his  professional  laurels, 
apologies  were  received  from  upwards  of  fifty  individuals — some  of  them 
persons  of  distinction — and  from  many  medical  practitioners  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  whose  avocations  prevented  them  from  being  present  at  a  festival 
which  will  long  be  remembered,  as  one  characteristic  of  the  feeling  and 
intelligence  of  Edinburgh  society. 
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